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Views on 


VICTORY for local self-government 
has been achieved in Baltimore by 
the legislature’s delegation of the 
state’s general taxing powers to the city 
(p. 344). Here is the opportunity city offi- 


‘cials have long been fighting for—the oppor- 


tunity to enact revenue measures to finance 
local public services. Baltimore needed help 
promptly or it would have to cut services. 
The legislature has recognized that the bur- 
den of effective self-government can be 
placed only upon the local citizens. Officials 
of other cities, shackled with tax limits and 
other financial restrictions, will follow with 
interest any steps taken by the Baltimore 
city council in solving the local revenue 
problem. 

The apathy of the voters at municipal 
elections in November is alarming but not 
unusual. In Cleveland a mayor was elected 
by less than one-fourth and local judges by 
from one-fifth to one-eleventh of the poten- 
tial voters. In New York City a newspaper 
commented editorially: ‘Twelve years of 
conscientiously good government in city hall 
have softened memories . . . and drawn a 
mantle of forgetfulness . . .” In some cities 
as many as two-thirds of the potential voters 
apparently do not care who represents them 
in the council. If the majority does not 
vote how can the majority rule? The citizen 
who is “too busy” for public business is 
guilty of just plain “buck passing’’—a trait 
he condemns in public officials whom he 
calls politicians. Both citizen and _ local 
government agencies have a_ responsibility 
in enlisting intelligent citizen interest and 
action. 

The serious housing shortage calls for 
immediate action on all fronts; municipal 
officials have considerable responsibility in 
this field (p. 336). . . . Cities throughout 


the News 


the country report a serious traffic problem 
in downtown business districts. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved in piecemeal fashion. 
Some cities plan to open parking lots at 
the same time that parking meters are in- 
stalled (p. 344). . . . While Congress con- 
siders airport legislation (p. 340) cities in 
Colorado, Minnesota, and Tennessee are 
getting advice or financial aid on local air- 
ports from their state governments (pp. 345 
and 350). ... Three large cities are taking 
Cefinite steps toward the acquisition and 
clearing of land for urban redevelopment 
purposes (p. 347). Within a few years this 
activity, together with low-rent housing con- 
struction, may constitute one of the most 
important municipal functions. . . . Motor 
vehicle deaths are more than half again as 
high as last year. Dayton is getting good 
results in cutting down pedestrian deaths 
by prohibiting jaywalking (p. 346). ... 
Austin, Texas, has installed a good ac- 
counting system (p. 348) and Kerrville, 
Texas, is placing all utility charges on one 
bill (p. 344). . . . Many cities are sub- 
scribing to the Management Information 
Service recently established by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association (p. 
342). . . . Several cities have applied the 
suction principle to leaf loaders. Some 
officials suggest that the same principle be 
applied to street sweepers to develop a ma- 
chine less expensive than those now being 
used. . . . Kansas City (p. 346) and Phil- 
adelphia (p. 350) have adopted the stand- 
ard restaurant code of the United States 
Public Health Service. . . . The veterans’ 
preference policies of Detroit and St. Louis 
embody several unusual features (p. 342). 
. . . School budgets in more than one-third 
of the cities over 25,000 population are 
included in the general city budget (p. 339). 
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Il. Relation of City Manager to Council 


This is the second of a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Standing and Special Committees 


What has been your experience with stand- 
ing or special committees of the city 
council? To what extent do they hinder 
or help the handling of public business? 
Are they a help or a hindrance to your 
control over administration? 


OHN H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 
experience) Ames, Iowa, population 12,- 
555: We have six standing committees 
of the council, a carry-over from the prac- 
tice in effect before the council-manager 
plan was adopted 25 years ago. Relatively 
few matters are handled by council com- 
mittees. When matters are referred to a 
committee for action, the manager is usually 
added to the committee or meets with them. 
I would say that in actual practice in this 
city such committees have been helpful in 
the handling of municipal affairs as it is 
often possible to secure final action on mat- 
ters which might otherwise need to be car- 
ried over to a later council meeting. At no 
time has there been any attempt on the part 
of such committees to interfere with the 
administrative duties of the manager. 
GrorGE E. BEAN (nine years’ city man- 
ager experience) Pontiac, Michigan, popula- 
tion 65,945: Standing or special committees 
may be desirable when there are seven or 
more councilmen, or perhaps in a large city. 
In general, however, I think a more satis- 
factory solution of the problem of keeping 
the council properly informed is the informal 
meeting of the council as committee of the 
whole. It takes no more time on the part 
of the administrative staff to gather data 
and make reports to the council as a whole 
than it does to a committee of the council 
and in my experience the material when thus 
submitted by the staff is readily accepted 
and understood and much time is saved. 
Council committees tend to project the 


councilmen further into the details of ad- 
ministrative operation than is the case when 
information is submitted by the city man- 
ager and department heads at an informal 
meeting of the council. If a city has a good 
charter and the council has confidence in 
the manager, there should be very little 
need for special committees of the council. 

L. P. CooKINGHAM, (19 years’ city man- 
ager experience) Kansas City, Missouri, 
population 399,178: In the first three cities 
which I managed, there were no standing 
committees. The first two of these cities 
were less than 5,000 population and the 
third was a city of approximately 90,000. 
In my opinion standing committees were 
not necessary in those cities because of 
charter provisions and because the volume 
of work made it possible for the manager 
to work very closely with the legislative 
body as a whole rather than through com- 
mittees. In Kansas City the city council 
has six standing committees. Occasionally 
special committees are appointed to handle 
specific matters not readily referable to any 
of the standing committees. The manager 
is not a member of any standing committee, 
but oftentimes the mayor designates him 
as a member of a special committee. 

The standing committees of the council 
conduct public hearings on all ordinances 
presented to the council. At the first read- 
ing of an ordinance the mayor refers the 
same to an appropriate committee, and if 
a public hearing is necessary the committee 
conducts the hearing and reports its find- 
ings to the council. I believe the need exists 
in a city of this size for standing committees 
in order to maintain liaison between the 
public and the legislative body. The de- 
partment heads and other city officials at- 
tend the council committee hearings and 
furnish advice and counsel to committees 
in behalf of the city government. The de- 
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partment heads and staff employees who 
attend the hearings are designated by the 
city manager’s office on a form prepared for 
that purpose. As soon as an ordinance is 
introduced the department is notified of the 
date of the hearing and requested to have 
a staff member present who can furnish any 
information desired by the committee. 

C. A. HarreEtt (16 years’ city manager 
experience) Schenectady, New York, popula- 
tion 87,549: My experience has been that 
standing committees of council are helpful 
in dealing with controversial or technical 
questions. It is much easier to sit down at 
lunch or in the office with two or three men 
and very thoroughly thrash out a proposition 
which the committee can then support in 
the council as a whole, than it is to attempt 
to sell the entire council on some new con- 
troversial matter without support within the 
body itself. I also find it advisable at times 
to discuss major administrative policies with 
a standing committee if the adoption of such 
policies may have an unfavorable public re- 
action. Most matters, however, are con- 
sidered by the council acting as a committee 
of the whole. Committees hesitate to take 
the responsibility of coming to a decision 
and making a formal report to the council. 
Invariably they choose to delay making 
recommendations until the matter has been 
discussed again with the entire council and 
this means a repetition of all the detail. 

RussELt E. McCture (four years’ city 
manager experience) Wichita, Kansas, pop- 
ulation 114,966: Standing or special com- 
mittees of the council have never been used 
in Wichita. We have only a five-member 
council, and it has been our opinion that 
there would be no advantage in the use of 
council committees. 

Henry A. YANcey (20 years’ city man- 
ager experience) Greensboro, North Carolina, 
population 59,319: I have had standing com- 
mittees in only one of the four cities I have 
served and this was because of the large 
council of 13 members. Here in Greensboro 
there are no standing committees but occa- 
sionally a special committee is appointed to 
look into a particular problem. By working 
through the mayor I have been able to re- 


duce the number of special committees. The 
difficulty with such committees is that they 
frequently either are reluctant to submit a 
final report or hang on to the point when 
they are a hindrance to action. 


Informing Council Members 


Do department heads give information on 
administrative matters to councilmen or 
council committees, or must such informa- 
tion go through the manager? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: In general, 
information on administrative matters is 
given to the council members by the man- 
ager. Department heads are not, however, 
prohibited from furnishing information to 
individual council members. The informa- 
tion sought by council members from de- 
partment heads usually relates to some 
routine matter and this method of securing 
the information is followed to relieve the 
manager of some detail. There should be an 
understanding between the council members 
and the manager that only routine informa- 
tion is to be secured directly from the de- 
partment heads. In case such an under- 
standing is being abused, the manager would 
then in my opinion be justified in instruc- 
ting department heads to refer all requests 
for information on administrative matters 
to him. 

GeorcE E. BEan, Pontiac, Michigan: In 
Pontiac all information on administrative 
matters is channeled to the councilmen 
through the officers who are appointed by 
the council. This includes the city attorney, 
city assessor, finance director, city clerk, and 
city manager. When I was in Escanaba, 
Michigan, a city of 14,830 population, all 
matters were channeled through the city 
manager except when a department head 
may have been called on by the manager 
to give special information. I believe coun- 
cilmen should feel free to get information 
from department heads, but the manager 
should try by good reporting to make it 
unnecessary for them to do so very fre- 
quently. 

L. P. CookincHAM, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: Department heads give information 
directly to councilmen and council com- 
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mittees and oftentimes the manager refers 
a councilman directly to a department head 
where all information desired can be more 
readily obtained than through the manager’s 
office. The department heads are instructed 
to furnish to the manager’s office copies of 
all correspondence on matters of information 
which are sent to the councilmen, as well 
as to any others on problems in which the 
manager’s office is interested. The volume 
of work and mass of detail in an organization 
the size of this city make it impossible for 
all matters to clear through the manager’s 
office, and therefore, so long as good rela- 
tionships prevail, there are no restrictions on 
dissemination of information by department 
heads. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
All formal communications to councilmen 
and all matters of major concern clear 
through the office of the city manager. The 
city manager, however, has no objection to 
a councilman and a department head con- 
ferring with regard to major items. This, 
however, I think, is largely dependent upon 
the degree of confidence and loyalty which 
exists between the department head and the 
city manager. 

RussELt E. McCuure, Wichita, Kansas: 
Department heads clear information for the 
councilmen through the manager. Occa- 
sionally, on routine matters, such as a 
specific question concerning the handling of 
a complaint, a department head who is called 
by a councilman answers the question. As 
a general principle the manager provides 
all the information for the councilmen. 

Henry A. YANCEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Department heads do not give 
information to councilmen on administrative 
matters. Council committees do not meet 
without the manager, and department heads 
generally appear only at the manager’s re- 
quest. 


Agenda for Council Meetings 


Do you prepare the agenda for the council 
meetings? If prepared by the city clerk, 
do you look it over before the council 
meeting ? 

JouN H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: The practice 


| December 


in this city is for the city clerk to present 
to the council such routine matters as peti- 
tions, applications for licenses and permits, 
etc., which have been filed in his office re- 
quiring council consideration. The manager 
then discusses with the council such matters 
as he may have on his agenda after which 
general policy matters requiring council ac- 
tion are considered. 

GeorcE E. Bran, Pontiac, Michigan: At 
the present time no formal agenda is pre- 
pared for the council, but the city clerk and 
I expect to collaborate in preparing one. 
Resolutions are now prepared for the coun- 
cil meeting on all action which can be fore- 
seen. This procedure reduces to a minimum 
the time spent in discussion and makes clear 
to the council and to the public the policy 
recommended. The major portion of the ma- 
terial presented at council meetings is sub- 
mitted by the manager and the city clerk. 
The manager submits new material affecting 
policy and the clerk submits petitions and 
other routine material. 

L. P. CooxrncHam, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: A council docket prepared by the city 
clerk includes all matters coming before the 
city council. The docket is usually com- 
pleted by 3 p.m. of the day of the meeting, 
and copies are furnished to the council at 
the pre-council meeting which is held in the 
manager’s office. No matter can be placed 
on the docket after 12 o’clock noon except 
by special action of the city council suspend- 


ing one of the rules. An agenda is also made 


up for the pre-council meeting. This agenda 
is prepared by the city manager and lists 
all the subjects which the manager desires 
to discuss with the council. Listed also on 
the agenda are items which the councilmen 
or department heads desire to discuss at the 
informal meeting. Items are placed on the 
agenda by calling the manager’s office or are 
requested to be placed on the agenda at 
the previous pre-council meeting. The 
agenda indicates the subject to be discussed, 
the estimated time required to discuss the 
problem, and the names of the participants 
in the discussion. The participants and 
members of the administrative staff are 
notified by the manager’s office of the time 
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their subject is to be discussed in the man- 
ager’s Office at the pre-council meeting. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
The city manager prepares the agenda for 
the council meeting. 

RussELLt E. McCiure, Wichita, Kansas: 
The city clerk prepares the agenda from 
data provided by the manager on all new 
matters to come before the council. The city 
clerk also prepares his own section of the 
agenda which contains the follow-up routine 
actions which have been previously deter- 
mined by the council. Every new item clears 
through the manager before it is placed on 
the agenda, and the complete agenda is re- 
viewed by the manager before the council 
meeting. I believe it is necessary for the 
manager to be thoroughly familiar with 
every item appearing on the agenda. 

Henry A. YANceEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: One part of the agenda, consist- 
ing of petitions, official papers, and requests 
from citizens, is prepared by the clerk. The 
balance of the agenda, consisting of com- 
mittee reports prepared by the manager, is 
submitted by the manager. The clerk and 
manager usually check with each other prior 
to the regular council meeting. 


Informal Council Meetings 


To what extent do you discuss with individ- 
ual councilmen items of business not yet 
considered by the whole council? Prior to 
the council meeting do you go over the 
agenda with the council or with the 
mayor? What is your practice along this 
line and how has it worked out? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Very rarely 
are matters for the consideration of the 
council discussed with individual council 
members before they are presented to the 
council. In some instances, where an individ- 
ual member has a special interest in some 
subject to be considered by the council, the 
subject is discussed in a general way with 
such member, but if the subject is controver- 
sial in nature I attempt to confine the dis- 
cussion to a statement of facts and to see 
that all council members are given the same 
information before any action is taken. 

There must be a basic understanding be- 


tween the manager and council as to their 
respective obligations. The manager must 
be attentive to the wishes of the council 
members for information pertaining to mat- 
ters in which they are interested, but at the 
same time refrain from any actions on his 
part which might be construed as favoritism 
or partiality to any individual council mem- 
ber. Having served this city under eight 
different councils, I have yet to experience 
any serious difficulty in this respect. 


GeorcE E, BEAN, Pontiac, Michigan: In 
Escanaba informal council meetings were 
held and very little material was given to 
individual councilmen, although all felt free 
to drop in and discuss any matter concern- 
ing the city. In Pontiac there is a tradition 
against informal meetings and the only 
method of informing councilmen is by letter 
or in open discussion at the council meet- 
ings. In my opinion this practice unneces- 
sarily delays action and has a tendency to 
create uncertainty in the minds of the coun- 
cilmen. This condition can only be changed 
by a great confidence of the people of the 
city in their local government. Among many 
other factors which affect this problem is 
proper reporting. 

L. P. CookrncHam, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: I try never to discuss an item of busi- 
ness with individual councilmen before it is 
considered by the whole council unless the 
item concerns one of the council committees, 
and then only with members of the com- 
mittee. This plan gives all members of the 
council an even chance to think through the 
problem. The council meets every Monday 
afternoon at 4:00 p.m. in informal session. 
These meetings last until about 6:30 p.m. 
when the entire council and the city manager 
have dinner together at a downtown hotel 
and return to the city hall for the formal 
meeting at 8:00 p.m. At the pre-council 
meeting matters which do not require legis- 
lative action are discussed with the city 
council by the manager or by department 
heads at the invitation of the manager. The 
council also discusses the docket for the 
formal meeting and if there is any con- 
troversy concerning provisions of pending 
ordinances, these matters are thoroughly dis- 
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cussed. The manager always attends the in- 
formal meeting and more or less leads the 
discussion of subjects before the council. 
The meetings are held in the city hall. News- 
paper reporters are always admitted and 
through these meetings obtain a consider- 
able amount of background for the news 
stories which break following the adoption 
of ordinances or the decision on certain mat- 
ters of policy or programs which are under 
consideration. When the council wants to 
discuss matters which should not be given 
publicity, the newspaper reporters are re- 
quested to refrain from publishing the dis- 
cussion, and so far as I can recall the con- 
fidence of the city council has never been 
violated. After the formal meeting of the 
council the city manager usually spends 
some time with the reporters in discussing 
more fully the problems considered by the 
council at the pre-council meeting, as well as 
legislation which has been before the council 
at the formal meeting. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
Although it is not strictly followed, all 
matters to be taken up with the council are 
theoretically supposed to be in the office of 
the city manager with the proper reports, 
supporting data, and legislation 24 hours 
prior to the council meeting. Actually, many 
of these items in their final form reach my 
desk only a few hours before council meet- 
ing although I have been in touch with 
them during their preparation, etc. On 
Thursday or Friday night preceding the 
formal council meeting on Monday, the 
council meets as a committee as a whole 
and carefully reviews matters to be taken 
up at the formal meeting. At this meeting 
councilmen usually determine what their 
action will be upon any matter, although 
there have been times when the informal 
agreement on policy has been changed on 
the council floor by individual members be- 
cause of statements made either for or 
against a certain proposition at a public 
hearing. These informal meetings of the 
council, while not open to the general pub- 
lic, are largely attended by citizens who 
have matters which they wish to discuss 
with the council as a whole and by depart- 
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ment heads whom the manager wishes to 
have present in connection with some par- 
ticular item which may be under considera- 
tion. This practice works out very satisfac- 
torily. 

RussELL E. McCuiure, Wichita, Kansas: 
I do not discuss with individual councilmen 
items of business not yet considered by the 
whole council, unless an individual council- 
man calls me and asks some question about 
the item, or has some special information or 
interest that will help provide me with a 
better background of information on the 
subject. Any items of special interest are 
reviewed with the entire council in a 30- 
minute informal meeting in my office just 
prior to the formal meeting in the council 
room. In my opinion, this informal meet- 
ing ahead of the regular meeting is very im- 
portant and serves to clarify any questions 
and expedites the action at the regular meet- 
ing. We also have an informal meeting after 
the regular meeting, at which we discuss 
items that may be coming up for future 
consideration. Any interested department 
heads are available for this discussion. This 
gives me an opportunity to review any ques- 
tions or complaints councilmen have received 
and provide any information that may he 
needed. This discussion is also important in 
our working program and serves its purpose 
well. In addition, we have occasional lunch- 
eon or dinner meetings of the council with 
all department and division heads at which 
we discuss future activities. In all of the 
informal meetings, I serve as the coordinator 
and prepare the lists of subjects to be pre- 
sented by the administrative officials. 

Henry A. YANceEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Should any councilmen visit the 
manager and open discussion on a subject, 
I usually discuss it with considerable free- 
dom. However, under no conditions are in- 
dividual councilmen invited to the manager’s 
office as it is highly important that the man- 
ager deal with the council as a whole when- 
ever possible. Sometimes, however, the man- 
ager may be justified in discussing with the 
mayor or committee chairman certain mat- 
ters before they are presented to the council 
as a whole. 
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When serving with small councils it has 
been my practice to go over the agenda with 
the council prior to the council meeting in 
order to enable individual members to act 
intelligently on the subject and also to help 
the manager. 


Handling Citizens’ Petitions 
Are citizens’ petitions requiring council ac- 
tion submitted through the mayor, through 

the clerk, or direct to the council by a 

citizen group? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: Citizens’ 
petitions are always submitted to the coun- 
cil through the city clerk. In many instances 
these petitions are received by either the 
mayor or manager, but they are always 
placed in the hands of the clerk for presenta- 
tion in the regular manner. 

GeorcE E. BEan, Pontiac, Michigan: All 
citizens’ petitions in my experience have 
been submitted through the city clerk on 
forms prepared by city agencies. They are 
presented to the council by the city clerk at 
regular meetings. Since councilmen in Pon- 
tiac are elected from districts, citizens are 
quite frequently aided in the preparation of 
petitions and advised concerning procedures 
by the councilmen. The individual council- 
man frequently gets complaints from citizens 
concerning city services. This is a natural 
out-growth of the district system and has 
been aggravated to some extent in the past 
by the fact that the city government is so 
underfinanced that the operating depart- 
ments are unable to give adequate service 
in their attempt to overcome complaints. 
The answer to the difficulty lies in more 
adequate financing, a more modern charter, 
and an administrative code. 

L. P. CookincHam, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: Citizens’ petitions are submitted in 
many ways. In some cases they are filed 
directly with the city clerk; in others, with 
a councilman who presents them at the 
formal council meeting; and in other cases, 
they are presented directly to the council by 
a representative or representatives of the 
petitioners. The council has a rule which 


prohibits anyone from discussing a matter at 
the formal council meeting unless prior ar- 
rangements have been made with the council. 
In case prior arrangements are not made 
with the council and a person appears and 
desires to discuss a matter, it is necessary 
to obtain approval of a majority of the coun- 
cil before the matter can be presented from 
the floor. In many cases petitions are filed 
directly with the city manager, and if leg- 
islative action on the matter is necessary 
the city manager places the petition on the 
docket for the next council meeting for con- 
sideration by the council. If no council ac- 
tion is necessary the manager handles the 
situation as he deems advisable. 

C. A. Harrett, Schenectady, New York: 
Petitions may be submitted through the 
mayor, the city manager, the city clerk, or 
any member of the council. As a matter of 
fact the vast majority may come to the desk 
of any one of these officials although ad- 
dressed to the city council. 

RussELt E. McCriure, Wichita, Kansas: 
Citizens’ petitions for public improvements, 
such as a street or sewer, are generally re- 
ceived by the director of public works or 
city clerk. These projects are investigated 
by the director of public works and manager 
and a recommendation is prepared for the 
consideration of the council when it is pre- 
sented. Other citizens’ petitions are gen- 
erally submitted to the manager to be in- 
cluded on the agenda. If a petition is re- 
ceived by the mayor, a member of the coun- 
cil, or the city clerk, it is referred to the 
manager. If the manager has not had an 
opportunity to study the matter, action is 
delayed until a report and recommendation 
is received. 

Henry A. YANcEy, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Citizens’ petitions may be sub- 
mitted to the council by being directly pre- 
sented by the citizen or group of citizens 
concerned, or by the manager, or by the 
mayor, or by the clerk, but in most instances 
petitions are handed to the clerk by the 
manager and mayor. 











The City's Role in the Housing Emergency 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR.* 


Administrator, National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 


THINK it is important that city offi- 

cials, and state and federal officials, 

really come to the heart of the housing 
situation and get down to cases on their 
respective responsibilities for action on the 
housing front. 

We estimate that currently there is a 
housing deficit of 1,200,000 non-farm family 
accommodations. We estimate that another 
3,400,000 new families will be in need of 
housing between now and the end of 1946. 
We estimate that 1,600,000 of these families 
represent married servicemen who have no 
houses to return to, and that another 1,300,- 
000 represent single veterans who will marry 
during that period. The housing emergency 
clearly centers around the needs of the men 
who won the war for us on the battlefronts. 

To meet this unprecedented housing need, 
we foresee less than a million dwellings avail- 
able from existing vacancies and from future 
vacancies in public and private housing. The 
most optimistic forecasts of new construction 


indicate that less than 500,000 new non-farm ° 


units will be completed between now and 
the end of 1946. Thus there is in prospect 
a housing deficit of about 2,000,000 accom- 
modations over and above the current deficit 
of 1,200,000 units, which can only be met 
through doubling up and over-crowding on 
an unprecedented scale. 


What the Federal Government is Doing 


The federal government has an important 
job to perform in this housing emergency. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Blandford, prior to his 
present position, was assistant director of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget; was the first 
general manager of the Tennessee Valley Authority ; 
and previously was assistant city manager of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and later director of public safety, 
Cincinnati. 

This article has been extracted in part from an 
address delivered on November 15 at the annual 
meeting of the American Municipal Association and 
in part from a letter sent by Mr. Blandford to the 
mayors of all cities over 25,000 population on No- 
vember 8, 1945. 
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In so far as aiding veterans is concerned, it 
has already given veterans preference in all 
vacant federally-owned housing and it will 
cooperate with communities to use that hous- 
ing most effectively. Where temporary war 
housing is not needed on its present sites, 
the federal government is prepared to release 
that housing to communities—and to educa- 
tional institutions—to help meet veteran 
needs. The National Housing Agency will 
aid in the establishment of housing services 
for veterans and will join with state and 
local governments in a drive to induce own- 
ers to reserve all possible housing, old and 
new, for returning veterans and their fam- 
ilies and for families of men still in service. 


In the broader program of stimulating 
new construction as rapidly as possible and 
fighting the inflation which is resulting from 
the housing shortage, the NHA will co- 
operate with other government agencies in 
every way to implement the six-point pro- 
gram announced by John W. Snyder, director 
of war mobilization and reconversion. While 
other federal agencies will conduct an active 
campaign (1) to increase the supply of 
scarce building materials, (2) to strengthen 
inventory controls and prevent hoarding of 
materials, and (3) to strengthen price con- 
trol over building materials, the NHA will: 

Call a national conference of all housing 
industry groups to map out a voluntary 
program to clear the way for housing con- 
struction and combat inflation. 

Enlist the cooperation of home-financing 
institutions to curb excessive and unsound 
lending. 

Assist communities in every authorized 
way to provide information and advisory 
services to home seekers and to prevent ex- 
cessive prices. 

Comprehensive postwar housing legisla- 
tion now is before the Congress. In testi- 
mony before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on the Wagner-Ellen- 
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der-Taft bill the National Housing Agency 
has endeavored to provide all possible facts 
on the nation’s housing supply, as revealed 
by the U. S. Census Bureau’s survey of 
1940 and war housing records; has sur- 
veyed the housing industry’s past problems 
and accomplishments; and has estimated 
the size and nature of the unparalleled job 
ahead. 

The regional representatives of the NHA 
Administrator already are in contact with 
scores of communities, assisting in setting 
up veteran housing services and taking steps 
toward meeting long-term housing goals. 
The full facilities of the NHA constituents 
—the Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Housing Administration, 
and the Federal Public Housing Authority— 
are available. 


The Job That Cities Face 


Our cities are housing’s “front line.” It 
is there that final decisions must be made, 
that the real job must be done. And it is 
our cities which are feeling and will continue 
to feel the real brunt of this emergency. 

The typical city is faced with the follow- 
ing prospects in 1946: 

1. An increased demand for housing. 

2. An intensive effort on the part of the 
housing industry to get going at high speed. 

3. A continued tight housing supply, with 
the necessity for increased “doubling up.” 

4. A threat of further inflation in the 
price of housing. 

A great part of the increased demand for 
housing will come from returning veterans. 
Those veterans won’t find enough homes 
unless cities establish some system of organ- 
izing their housing supply and of giving vet- 
erans preference in turnover. The first im- 
mediate task, then, is probably the establish- 
ment of adequate housing referral services 
for veterans, linked as closely as possible 
with any established veterans’ information 
center, so that a veteran can get as much 
necessary information as possible at one 
central point. 

There are other urgent problems to solve, 
many of them similar to those on the na- 
tional front. A mayor’s emergency commit- 


tee on housing could help cities “over the 
hump” during this emergency period, could 
speed or augment the establishment of vet- 
eran housing services, and could estimate 
the community’s housing needs and prepare 
for its long-term job. 

The suggestion for a new committee raises 
problems which will vary from community 
to community. Because of the war job just 
ended and the housing shortage which has 
presented various pressing problems, a com- 
mittee—or several committees—concerned 
with housing may be functioning on specific 
jobs. In some cities, War Housing Com- 
mittees are still active; in others, committees 
have been formed to explore the problems 
related to the disposition of war housing; 
in still others, committees have been estab- 
lishec to set long-term housing goals. There 
also may be citizen housing groups concerned 
with one or many phases of housing. And 
in a great many cities, there are local hous- 
ing authorities doing a very necessary job. 

Perhaps there is already an over-all com- 
mittee which could assume the emergency 
functions we describe; perhaps one or a 
combination of several existing committees 
could take on the job. This is, of course, a 
matter for community decision; and what- 
ever decision is made, the NHA will co- 
operate along the lines the community sug- 
gests. We urge, however, that this commit- 
tee have official recognition and be of a 
stature to meet the emergency. 

Any such over-all committee should, of 
course, be broadly representative of local 
government, business, labor, and the public, 
and include all groups concerned with hous- 
ing. It should be equipped with an ade- 
quate full-time staff, perhaps paralleling 
generally the War Housing Center organ- 
izations headed by War Housing Commit- 
tees which served so well during the war— 
some of which easily could be called into 
action. In large metropolitan areas, the ac- 
tivities of the several municipalities should 
be directed toward the most effective use of 
the whole area’s housing supply. 

As for housing referral services, many 
cities already have housing bureaus or serv- 
ices of one type or another. In some cities, 
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War Housing Centers and Homes Registra- 
tion Offices have been succeeded by other 
crganizations. In others, Veterans’ Infor- 
mation Centers have established housing 
services. In still others, Chambers of Com- 
merce, USO, Travelers Aid, Councils of 
Social Agencies, citizen housing groups and 
local housing authorities are contributing 
toward housing services. It would be desir- 
able if the suggested mayor’s committee 
could enlist all of these in the task ahead. 

Every crowded city needs these housing 
‘services. The most crowded need them the 
most! The lack of vacancies is the chal- 
lenge. The truth is that there is a large 
volume of turnover in all cities. The task 
is to induce property owners to reserve the 
major share of that turnover for veterans in 
this present emergency. If the public is 
aroused, if property owners and real estate 
groups pledge their support, if a vigilant 
municipal goverment presses for action— 
the job can be done. 


A Working Program for Mayors’ Committees 


As a working program for the broad job 
of these committees, the following steps are 
recommended: 

1. Call industry-labor conferences of 
all elements in the private home-building 
and home-financing fields, including local 
housing authorities and citizen housing 
groups to: (a) stimulate the largest possible 
volume of home construction, eliminate ob- 
stacles, obtain municipal cooperation. in 
making available building sites, streets, util- 
ities services, etc.; (b) take steps to combat 
inflationary real estate prices through ex- 
tension of sound mortgage lending prac- 
tices, with special emphasis on sound ap- 
praisals; (c) work toward the objective that 
the housing produced meets the needs of 
those who need new homes. 

2. Inaugurate a survey to: (1) inventory 
the existing housing supply as to quantity 
and quality; (2) estimate the need for addi- 
tional accommodations in 1946 for all in- 
come groups, taking into consideration in- 
migration, out-migration and new families to 
be formed; (3) make available for the guid- 
ance of industry a breakdown on the price 


[ December 


ranges of the market to be met, identifying 
the number of families unable to pay an 
economic rent. 

3. Develop and distribute information on 
home values as an advisory service to home 
seekers. This might include information on 
the value of typical houses and perhaps the 
identification of specific houses that have 
changed hands at fair values and the pro- 
motion of consumer institutes for prospec- 
tive home owners, where ceiling price lists 
on building materials and other information 
could be made available. The program 
would be most complete if it offered ap- 
praisal services to all who want them. 

4. Identify serious shortages or bottle- 
necks in the local supply of building ma- 
terials and labor, with recommendations to 
the appropriate industry and labor groups or 
to the federal government for remedial ac- 
tion. 

5. Provide information periodically to 
the federal government on price trends, va- 
cancies, evidence of over-crowding, the cur- 
rent rate of housing construction and future 
prospects; and make recommendations for 
the best use of federally-owned housing and, 
ultimately, for its disposal. 

No such program as that proposed will 
get far without public support. Therefore 
every phase of the suggested program—or 
whatever program a community decides to 
inaugurate—calls for united community ac- 
tion. 

Housing services for veterans will succeed 
only if all real estate interests and groups 
concerned with housing lend their aid in 
making vacancies available to veterans. No 
campaign to inaugurate the largest possible 
housing programs can succeed without full 
cooperation between builders, lenders, and 
municipal authorities. Any fight against in- 
flation will be fruitless unless it has the 
genuine support of home-financing institu- 
tions and public interest groups. The public 
must be told what is at stake in every part 
of the program. 


A Summary 


The present housing shortage is the result 
of many factors. Even in the boom days of 
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the twenties, not enough moderately-priced 
houses were built. Construction was com- 
pletely inadequate in the depression years 
and reached a large volume only just before 
the war. During the war, home construction 
was necessarily limited to the minimum 
required to house war workers needed for 
direct production of weapons and equipment 
for our fighting men. Nevertheless, more 
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than a million and a half new houses and 
apartments were constructed during the 
war, otherwise conditions would be even 
worse than they are now. 

But the situation is so serious as to call 
for decisive action on all fronts. Serious as 
is the responsibility of state and federal 
governments, the chief burden will fall on 
cities, their citizens, and their officials. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 
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Recruitment of Police and Firemen 


What examination material is available for 
use in recruitment of police and firemen? 


. AMPLE examinations for both police 
and firemen are lent by the Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37, to those public personnel agencies 
that are members of the Assembly. Perhaps 
the best-known standardized test in the law 
enforcement field. is the O’Rourke Police 
Adaptability Test, which may be secured 
through the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 918 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other suggestions for test 
material, as well as on the procedure to be 
followed in the recruitment of police and 
firemen are contained in the following pub- 
lications: (1) Donald C. Stone, Recruitment 
of Policemen. International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 918 F Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 28pp. 50 cents. (2) 
John P. Searles and J. M. Leonard, Experi- 
ments in the Mental Testing of Detroit 
Policemen. Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, 1050 Buhl Building, Detroit. 
1936. 54pp. (3) The Selection of Firefight- 
ers. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 28pp. 75 
cents. (4) Model Plan for the Selection of 
Firemen. New York State Conference of 
Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New York. 
1931. (5) Personnel Programs for Smaller 
Cities. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 46pp. 75 
cents. 


Schools in General City Budget 


In what cities are school systems operated 
as part of the municipal government? 


N 144 cities, or 36 per cent of the 397 

cities of more than 25,000 population, 
the school budget is part of the general 
municipal budget and is subject to control 
by the city council. (This figure of 397 does 
not include 13 “urban” townships or towns 
in nine northeastern states.) These 144 
cities, according to the Governments Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of the Census, include 
all those with populations of more than 
25,000 in the following states except as indi- 
cated: Connecticut, except Middletown and 
Stamford; Maine; Massachusetts; New Jer- 
sey, except Belleville and West Orange; 
New York, except Jamestown and New- 
burgh; North Carolina, except Wilmington; 
Rhode Island; Tennessee; Virginia; and 
Wisconsin. Local school systems in a few 
scattered cities in other states are part of 
the city government: Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Washington, D. C.; Columbus and 
Rome, Georgia; Louisville, Kentucky; Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Detroit, Michigan; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Abilene, Dallas, Laredo, 
and Tyler, Texas; and Burlington, Ver- 
mont. (Note: Schools in North Carolina 
cities are operated by the state with the 
cities making supplementary expenditures. 
School systems in Columbus and Rome are 
considered as part of the city “largely be- 
cause of the practical impossibility of sepa- 
rating school data from city data.’’) 














News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


OUSING. A revised and expanded 

“general housing bill of 1945” (S. 
1592) was introduced on November 4 by 
Senators Wagner, Ellender, and Taft, to sup- 
plant Senate Bill No. 1342 introduced on 
August 1 by Senators Wagner and Ellen- 
der. The new bill would establish a unified 
national housing agency, authorize urban re- 
development programs, expand the low-rent 
housing program, and provide for the dis- 
posal of permanent war housing. It would 
provide $12,500,000 for the first five years 
for federal research on local housing studies 
and planning and would authorize $25,000,- 
000 in federal grants to cities on a 50-50 
matching basis to pay the cost of commu- 
nity plans and surveys. The new bill pro- 
vides substantially the same urban redevel- 
opment and low rent housing program as 
the earlier bill, and would permit war hous- 
ing to be turned over to local housing auth- 
orities for low-rent housing purposes. 


Surplus Property. The Federal Security 
Agency has been made a certifying agency 
for the disposal of surplus property in the 
health and education fields, and a division of 
surplus property utilization has been estab- 
lished in the Public Health Service to assist 
local health officers in determining com- 
munity needs and in applying for surplus 
property. A similar division in the Office of 
Education will perform the same service for 
school officials. On applications, approved 
by the Federal Security Agency, purchases 
may be made from the disposal agency at 
“fair value” which in practice will be the 
lower price at which the property is sold at 
the commercial level. 


Income Tax. New withholding tax tables 
for federal income tax deductions must be 
used beginning January 1. The Municipal 
Finance Officers Association has issued bulle- 
tins containing the new tables and regula- 
tions. 


City Problems Reviewed at 
American Municipal Association Meeting 


ORE than 200 municipal officials, rep- 

resenting 31 state municipal leagues, 
attended the 22nd annual meeting of the 
American Municipal Association held in 
Chicago on November 15 to 17. The dis- 
cussions centered mainly on such topics as 
intergovernmental relationships; housing; 
federal aid for urban streets, airports, and 
public works planning; surplus property dis- 
posal and disposition of OCD property; and 
municipal revenues. 


City officials reported that the most urgent 
and immediate problem is the housing short- 
age. Looming on the horizon is the cities’ 
old and familiar number one problem—rev- 
enue to finance local services. Officials of 
most cities feel they cannot increase the 
property tax. Delinquent taxes of the thir- 
ties have been largely collected. The outlay 
for salaries and wages is increasing with the 
return of employees from the armed services 
and increases in pay rates. Large outlays 
will soon be made for supplies and equip- 
ment that were not obtainable during the 
war years; deferred maintenance plus new 
construction soon will get under way; new 
services will be added and old ones ex- 
panded. It was pointed out by Carl H. 
Chatters that many cities are successfully 
handling their revenue problems. 


Some mayors and city managers reported 
that an increasing amount of their time was 
given over to handling intergovernmental 
relations on such matters as airports, hous- 
ing, and public works construction and plan- 
ning. Notable progress was reported in Texas 
in the development of federal- state-local co- 
operation in the financing and construction 
of urban streets used as through highways, 
in Minnesota on the development of a state- 
local airport program, in the three Pacific 
coast states on the handling of state, local, 
and metropolitan problems through a new! 
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created board of intergovernmental relations, 
and in six states in the development of state 
aid for local public works planning. 

There was a general agreement that: (1) 
federal aid should be made available for air- 
port construction, (2) the disposal of federal 
surplus property should be handled in a 
manner which would enable local officials to 
inspect and buy what they need, and (3) 
the federal government should help solve the 
housing emergency. Apparently the officials 
of most cities are holding up plans for public 
works construction until they know what the 
policy of the federal government will be with 
regard to financing public works, urban re- 
development, and airports. 

Municipal problems were abandoned 
briefly to discuss the effect of the atomic 
bomb upon cities. Professor Louis Wirth of 
the University of Chicago said he did not 
agree with those who advocate the dispersal 
of cities. “Considering the magnitude, the 
technical difficulty, material and social cost 
of the changes necessary to make the United 
States invulnerable—or relatively invulner- 
able—against atomic warfare, the conclusion 
appears to be obvious,” said Mr. Wirth, 
“that it would be far better for this nation 
to put all of its eggs in one basket by pro- 
ceeding forthwith to develop an effective 
world organization for the control of the 
atomic bomb.” 

The conference adopted resolutions favor- 
ing the establishment of United Nations 
Organization control of atomic energy; fed- 
eral support of social and scientific research 
equal to that given to the development of 
the atomic bomb; federal action to provide 
temporary housing for returning veterans; 
federal action on policy in financing public 
works; increase in federal aid for public 
works planning; use of vocational education 
funds for public service training; grants to 
state or local governments for airports and 
continuation of federal support of airport 
control towers; payments in lieu of property 
taxes on all federal property used for other 
than governmental functions; notice to 
municipalities of a pending supreme court 
case considering the constitutionality of 
federal taxation of income from publicly 


owned utilities; and broadening the Social 
Security Act to include municipal em- 
ployees and permitting existing systems to 
supplement such coverage. Other resolu- 
tions reaffirmed opposition to federal tax- 
ation of revenue from municipal securities, 
urged fiscal studies for the purpose of re- 
allocating resources between the states and 
local governments, and requested the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to make available 
its staff of experts to cities on a cost basis. 

Active participants included the mayors 
of Dallas, Los Angeles, Louisville, Minne- 
apolis, Portland (Oregon), San Diego, Ta- 
coma, and Amarillo. Also in attendance were 
16 city managers who participated chiefly as 
officers in their state municipal leagues. 
Mayor R. E. Riley of Portland, Oregon, was 
elected president of the American Municipal 
Association to succeed Mayor Wilson W. 
Wyatt of Louisville, Kentucky, and Mayor 
Woodall Rodgers of Dallas, Texas, was 
elected vice-president. 


Voters Approve Most Charter 
Changes in November Elections 


OTERS in Detroit, Dayton, San Fran- 

cisco, Toledo, and Youngstown ap- 
proved most of the charter amendments up 
for consideration on November 6. Six 
amendments adopted in Detroit will estab- 
lish a city employee death, hospital, and sur- 
gical benefit plan; establish a commission to 
administer a city historical museum; place 
traffic court employees under civil service; 
modify the employees’ retirement system, in- 
cluding reduction of minimum service from 
15 to 10 years; enable the city to acquire 
property for recreational and other public 
purposes; and combine 34 operating funds 
into one general fund. 

In Ohio the voters of Dayton authorized 
the city to levy and collect additional taxes 
for operating purposes; Youngstown reduced 
the tenure of the mayor and vice-mayor from 
four to two years but permits incumbents to 
run for re-election; and Toledo defeated a 
proposal to abandon the proportional repre- 
sentation system of electing councilmen. 
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San Francisco voters, in approving 11 of 
14 amendments, authorized the transfer of 
incapacitated war veterans of the police and 
fire departments to other city departments; 
approved a graduated pay schedule for police 
and firemen; removed the $6,000 maximum 
salary on certain public positions and elim- 
inated other salaries from the charter; es- 
tablished civil service trials for promotive 
appointees; and required the city to adopt 
the “prevailing rate of pay” as established 
by collective bargaining agreements or as 
recognized by private industry. 


New Veterans’ Preference Policies Adopted 
in Detroit and St. Louis 


EW veterans’ preference policies em- 
4 N bodying several unusual features have 
recently been inaugurated in St. Louis and 
Detroit. These policies include placing a 
time limit on veterans’ preference in St. 
Louis, and basing the amount of preference 
on individual military records in Detroit. 

St. Louis grants preference to honorably 
discharged veterans passing examinations, 
adding five points to their earned rating, 
plus an additional five points to veterans 
with compensable service-connected dis- 
ability of at least 10 per cent. Physical re- 
quirements are waived for veterans if it is 
evident that a disability will not interfere 
with the performance of the duties of the 
position. These provisions become inopera- 
tive five years after cessation of World War 
II or five years after the date of the veterans’ 
release from war service, whichever date is 
later. The civil service rules also provide 
that experience gained in military service is 
to be evaluated and considered in determin- 
ing qualifications of candidates. 

Instead of the lump-credit policy the civil 
service commission in Detroit has adopted a 
system based on individual military records. 
Veterans who achieve a passing grade in an 
examination can receive up to a maximum 
of 10 points additional credit, depending on 
three factors: (a) the over-all length of 
service; (b) the extent of overseas combat 
service; and (c) decorations awarded for 
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combat action. Disabled veterans receive 
further credit up to a maximum of five ad- 
ditional points, depending upon the extent 
of their disability. The credit points granted 
are on a sliding scale basis. The Detroit 
policy will also augment the seniority of vet- 
erans after they are employed at the rate 
of one additional month of seniority for three 
months of city service up to a maximum 
amount equivalent to the period of veterans’ 
military service. For example, a veteran with 
12 months of military service will gain four 
extra months of seniority each year until at 
the end of three years he is rated as having 
four years seniority, including his year of 
military service. The Detroit rule further 
provides that persons whose names are on 
the commission’s eligible list, and who lost 
opportunity for certification because of mili- 
tary service, are entitled to appointment if 
they make application within 90 days fol- 
lowing release from the armed forces. 


City Managers Establish Management 
Information Service 


ECOGNIZING the increasing emphasis 

that is being placed on over-all man- 
agement, the International City Managers’ 
Association recently expanded its inquiry 
service to be known as the Management In- 
formation Service. Cities subscribing to this 
service will receive assistance through cor- 
respondence on specific management prob- 
lems, and also special reports prepared in re- 
sponse to inquiries on subjects that are of 
general interest. The subscription fee is 
based on the population of the city, and in- 
cludes a certain number of regular publica- 
tions of the Association. The vast store- 
house of information and statistics on muni- 
cipal management problems which the Asso- 
ciation has collected during the past 30 years 
is thus made more readily available to chief 
municipal officials who can make use of such 
data in solving local problems. Although 
this new service will not go into effect until 
January 1, more than 40 cities have sub- 
scribed to it since the first announcement 
was made in November. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, or shipbuilding. Dur- 
the first 40 weeks of 1945 construction contracts 
totaled $1,570,985,000, or 12 per cent above 
the same period of 1944. Public construction 
totaled $949,247,000 which is 15 per cent lower 
than last year. Of the public total $680,737,000 
was for federal work, 25 per cent below 1944, 
and $268,510,000 was for state and municipal 
work, 36 per cent above a year ago. Private 
construction totaled $621,738,009, 111 per cent 
above 1944. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
building, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family bud- 
gets of wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in large cities—stood at 128.9 on October 15, 
1945, which is exactly the same as it was on 
September 15, 1945 (1935-39=100). The fam- 
ily food bill was down 0.1 per cent and there 
were slight increases in the prices of clothing 


and housefurnishings. The index is up 1.9 from 
October, 1944, the largest increases being 4.5 
per cent in the cost of clothing and 3.7 per cent 
in the cost of housefurnishings. Living costs on 
October 15, 1945, were 27.9 per cent above 
those of January 15, 1941, and 30.7 per cent 
above those of August 15, 1939. This index 
does not reflect, however, additional wartime 
increases caused by lower quality, disappear- 
ance of low-priced goods, and forced changes in 
living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 

The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.51 on De- 

cember 1, 1945, as compared with 1.56 on No- 

vember 1, 1945. (Note: This index averages 

bond yields of 20 la-ge cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,440 in October, 1945, which was 53 
per cent more than in October, 1944, and 12 
per cent less than in October, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing*® 








City Gets Unlimited Taxing Power 

ALTIMORE, Maryland, was given unlimited 

taxing power by a special act of the state 
legislature on November 5, to enable the city 
to tide itself over a financial emergency without 
increasing its real estate tax levy. Although 
given the same general taxing powers as the 
state, the city is permitted to use this power 
only during the calendar years 1946 and 1947, 
and new taxes may be levied only at the time 
the budget is acted upon by the city council. 
City officials have indicated that the city prob- 
ably will adopt a municipal income tax, a levy 
on tobacco, and a tax on the personal property 
of manufacturing concerns, in an effort to raise 
an additional $5,000,000 a year in municipal 
revenue. 


Single Bill for Utility Charges 


Kerrville, Texas (5,572), recently revised its 
utility accounting procedure so that one bill 
includes charges for water, sewer, garbage, and 
gas. The single bill, according to City Manager 
G. S. Cone, eliminates the accounts receivable 
ledgers and saves cashiers’ and bookkeepers’ 
time. A new bookkeeping machine, when in- 
stalled, will permit the accumulation of figures 
on total water consumed, total gas sold, and 


total charges for water, gas, sewer, and garbage. 


Managers Discuss Airport Policies 


More than 50 airport managers, recently at- 
tending a meeting of the American Association 
of Airport Executives in Chicago, decided at 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 
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roundtable discussions that: (1) most airports 
do not charge enough for hangar rental, (2) 
cities should permit outside servicemen to work 
on planes in -rented hangars only on payment 
of a fixed fee, (3) restaurants are profitable and 
if operated as concessions the airport should 
receive from 5 to 10 per cent of the revenue, 
(4) further consideration be given to the basis 
of charging airlines for use of the airport, and 
(5) more emphasis be placed on selling the air- 
port to the community. 


Police Union ‘in St. Louis 


In St. Louis the board of police commissioners 
recently voted 3 to 1 that policemen “cannot 
legally organize or unionize, and those who have 
done so or attempt to do so are subject to dis- 
ciplinary action.” The dissenting vote was cast 
by the president of the police board who termed 
the rules against unionization “unreasonable, 
arbitrary, and unconstitutional.” In the mean- 
time the organizer for the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
stated that he would proceed with unionization 
of the police department in St. Louis in spite 
of the police board’s majority ruling. . . . More 
than 40 cities have locals of the AFSCME com- 
posed entirely of police employees. 


Where to Park the Cars? 


Detroit voters on November 6 by a 4-to-1 
vote approved the construction in the down- 
town area of an underground garage designed to 
hold between 900 and 1,000 cars. The cost of 
the project, $1,816,000, will be met by revenue 
bonds which will be paid off in 18 years from 
parking fees. .. . Rochester, Minnesota (26,312), 
recently paid $124,000 for a large area in the 
business district which will be redeveloped for 
use as a parking lot. . . . Dallas, Texas, is 
making a parking survey, and the city is con- 
sidering the lease or purchase of land which in 
turn would be leased to private operators for 
parking lot purposes. To relieve rush-hour con- 
gestion the Dallas council recently prohibited 
parking on certain streets between 4:30 and 
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6:00 p.m. ... In Providence and Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, the federal, state, and city gov- 
ernments are cooperating in a “parking habits 
survey.” . . . In Glendale, California (90,552), 
business and civic leaders have recommended 
that the city install parking meters and use the 
revenue to help pay the cost of acquiring off- 
street parking lots. . . . In St. Louis the board 
of estimates has tentatively approved a plan 
to construct two 1,000 car garages in the down- 
town business district. The city would acquire 
the land and the downtown merchants would 
defray the cost of construction of about $1,000,- 
000 for each garage. . . . Coos Bay, Oregon 
(5,259), recently established two off-street park- 
ing lots to care for the all-day parking needs 
of employees of business establishments, and 
has installed parking meters on business streets. 
Other cities which have recently installed from 
200 to 500 parking meters are: East Orange, 
New Jersey; Greenville, Texas; Oregon City, 
Oregon; and Whittier, California. Berkeley and 
Riverside, California, are considering proposals 
to establish offstreet parking lots. 


Cities Get Free Advice on Airports 


Colorado cities will receive free advice on air- 
port sites from the engineering experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Colorado under a 
legislative grant of $100,000 for postwar re- 
search on Colorado problems. Studies and re- 
ports will be made on request of soil conditions 
affecting the construction, repair, or modifica- 
tion of any airport site being considered by any 
municipality. The purpose is to keep runway 
construction costs at a minimum by adequate 
advance planning and by study of the soil char- 
acter upon which the airport is built. The high 
altitude of Colorado requires most airport run- 
ways to be longer than is the case at lower 
elevations. 


Police Set Up Youth Aid Bureau 


Cincinnati is attempting to control and pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency through the establish- 
ment of a youth-aid bureau in the police de- 
partment. The bureau acts as liaison between 
the police, the bureau of social service, and the 
juvenile court; assists with youth adjustment; 
stimulates community interest and activity in 
child welfare; brings about a better under- 


standing of problems between child and parent; 
and refers cases to case work agencies. The 
bureau also shows educational pictures, fur- 
nished by the board of education, to children in 
training schools and youth centers in an effort 
to foster better reationships between youth 
and law enforcement officers. Motor equipment 
used by the bureau does not bear police in- 
signia. The officers work in uniform or in 
civilian dress, as the need requires. 


Standard Specifications in Purchasing 

Municipal purchasing officials will find a help- 
ful tool in the new National Directory of Com- 
modity Specifications issued by the National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce. 
First published in 1925 and revised in 1932, the 
directory has again been revised and enlarged. 
It contains more than 35,000 specifications and 
the names and addresses of organizations from 
which standards and specifications may be ob- 
tained. The increased use of specification pur- 
chasing by municipal officials will be aided by 
the directory, which will be kept up to date by 
supplements issued from time to time as addi- 
tional standards and specifications appear. 


Airport Use Charges 

In New York City 12 airline companies have 
signed uniform 10-year agreements with renewal 
options for four successive ten-year terms for 
use of facilities at the Idlewild Airport. The 
city will erect and own hangars, shops, and 
other improvements, with the lessees paying fees 
which will meet principal and interest costs. 
Control tower operating costs will be appor- 
tioned to all companies using the facilities on 
the basis of the number of schedules operated 
by each company. If no federal grants are re- 
ceived by the time that 12 runways are com- 
pleted, landing fees are to be increased 50 per 
cent, but a sliding scale reduces this increase 
by 10 per cent for each $5,000,000 of federal 
aid received by the city up to the sum of $25,- 
000,000. Landing fees start at $200 each per 
month for the first three schedules and graduate 
down to $36.36 for the 13th and all additional 
schedules. Annual rental for ground space for 
hangars, shops, and in the fuel storage area is 
$200 per acre. Ground floor space in the per- 
manent terminal building is $2.50 per square 
foot and on the fourth floor $2 per square foot. 
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Adopts Standard Restaurant Code 


Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), recently re- 
quired full compliance with the standard res- 
taurant code enacted by the council on October 
16, 1944. The ordinance allowed a period of 
12 months during which all establishments serv- 
ing food and drink were required to meet 
certain minimum standards of equipment and 
operation. The restaurant code, which is recom- 
mended by the United States Public Health 
Service and is in effect in approximately 400 
cities, affects all restaurants, cafeterias, taverns, 
sandwich stands, soda fountains, and other eat- 
ing and drinking places. All such places are re- 
quired to secure a permit based on the or- 
dinance, and the permit must be posted where 
it can be seen by patrons. The standards set up 
in the ordinance cover construction of the floors, 
walls, and ceiling; toilet and lavatory facilities 
for employees; cleaning and bactericidal treat- 
ment of utensils and equipment; storage of 
utensils and food; disposal of wastes; and 
cleanliness of employees. 


Mutual Aid Plan for Police 


In California 162 cities and 38 counties will 
participate in the state’s new “law enforcement 
aid plan” under which one law enforcement 
agency may give assistance to another in case 
of emergency regardless of jurisdiction. Made 
effective by the California disaster act on Sep- 
tember 15, the plan sets up a state disaster 
council and a law enforcement advisory com- 
mittee appointed by the Governor. Extraordi- 
nary services incurred by local government agen- 
cies in executing mutual aid agreements shall 
constitute a legal charge against the state when 
approved by the Governor. 


In-Service Training Idea Spreads 


Flint, Michigan, is training city employees 
to handle their telephone contacts with the 
public more effectively, following a recent bulle- 
tin prepared by the civil service commission. 

The Miami police department recently 
started a year-round police training school. The 
instruction staff includes representatives of the 
FBI, University of Miami faculty, juvenile 
court, and police officer graduates of the North- 
western University Traffic Institute and of the 
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FBI National Police Academy. . . . In Kansas 
City, Missouri, R. F. Agard, director of finance, 
has recently organized a class of more than 40 
city employees for a course in municipal ac- 
counting. The class will meet once a week for 
17 weeks to discuss the theory and technique 
of all phases of municipal accounting. Full-time 
employees of the recreation division of Kansas 
City’s welfare department on November 29 
started a year-round in-service training program 
with sessions held every Monday from 9:30 to 
12 noon. . . . Forty-five police officers in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and 15 in Portland, Oregon, 
have recently taken special public speaking 
courses and are now giving safety talks at 
schools and at public gatherings. 


Pay Increase for Employees 


Madison, Wisconsin, has adopted an ordinance 
basing salary adjustments on a cost-of-living 
index. . . . Dallas, Texas, has increased salaries 
of policemen, firemen, and laborers, 5 per cent, 
in addition to a wartime bonus previously given 
to employees. . . . Minneapolis, Minnesota, last 
month approved a pay increase of $15 a month 
for 2,400 municipal employees at a cost of about 
$500,000 a year. The city council of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, recently granted 25 per cent pay 
increases to 4,500 employees at a total cost of 
$635,000 for the 14 months ending December, 
1946. The increase followed a strike threat by 
the workers at the city waterworks. 


Anti-Jaywalking Campaign Saves Lives 


In Dayton, Ohio (210,718), the pedestrian 
death rate during the first five months following 
the adoption of an anti-jaywalking ordinance 
was 1.4 per month, a decrease of more than 50 
per cent from 1944. ‘The ordinance, which be- 
came effective March 28, 1945, prohibits pe- 
destrians from crossing streets against traffic 
signals and at any place other than crosswalks 
at intersections. Pedestrians must use the right 
half of crosswalks and drivers of all vehicles 
must yield the right-of-way to a pedestrian law- 
fully crossing the roadway within any crosswalk. 
When the ordinance went into effect the city 
began an extensive educational program. Radio 
stations carried spot announcements emphasiz- 
ing the salient features of the ordinance, news- 
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papers carried stories daily, posters and placards 
were used extensively, industrial plants placed 
announcements on bulletin boards, and school 
children carried home four-page pamphlets out- 
lining the need for the ordinance and urging 
compliance. 


Bonds, Tax Rates, Utilities 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin (39,089), has recently 
centralized all municipal purchasing in the office 
of the comptroller. . . . The state supreme court 
in Pennsylvania recently held valid the sewer 
rental ordinance adopted by Philadelphia last 
year thus excluding from the general debt limits 
$61,607,000 in outstanding and authorized but 
unissued sewerage bonds of Philadelphia. . . . 
The average local tax rates for Massachusetts 
cities and towns have increased 78 cents for 
1945 as compared with the average rate for last 
year. The average rate for 1945 was $32.81. 

. . Baltimore, Maryland, recently sold $13,- 
050,000 public improvement bonds at a net 
interest cost of .942 per cent. Proceeds from 
this sale brings up to $25,500,000 the loan funds 
available for the postwar improvement program 
which the city plans to start in 1946. The funds 
are being temporarily invested in federal gov- 
ernment securities yielding a return greater than 
the interest cost to the city. . . . The city of 
Montreal, Canada, has acquired ownership of 
the local gas and electric utilities which are now 
being operated by the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission. The price to be paid by the city is 
to be determined later on the basis of an 
appraisal of the properties which have an ap- 
proximate value of $120,000,000. 


Should School Patrols Direct Traffic? 


The National Committee of Safety Education 
Supervisors at a meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 22 to 24, adopted a resolution reaffirm- 
ing its support of the Standard Rules For the 
Operation of School Safety Patrols which pro- 
vides that “the function of patrols is to control 
and assist school children in the safe crossing 
of streets and not in any manner whatsoever 
direct or control vehicular traffic.” The reso- 
lution also states that “the Committee feels that 
immature school children should not be expected 
to exercise adult judgment, and that any exer- 


cise of police power over vehicular traffic is a 
matter beyond their ability and safe judgment.” 
Thus the Committee took exception to a state- 
ment in PuBLIC MANAGEMENT (August, 1945, 
p. 236) which reads: “Some of the suggestions 
in the above pamphlet on “standard rules” are 
questioned by municipal police officials who be- 
lieve that more authority should be given to 
police patrols who direct traffic from the curb, 
and that drivers should observe school patrol 
signals to the same extent as those of the 
regular police. Some police officials believe that 
this equipment greatly increases the effectiveness 
of the junior patrol, and results in greater 
safety for all school children.” 


Inaugurates Mental Hygiene Program 


Berkeley, California (97,790), recently re- 
ceived a $5,000 grant from a foundation for 
the development of a city mental hygiene 
program under the direction of the city health 
officer. The state of California has allocated 
$4,500 additional for this work and the city 
$2,000. Since the project is in the nature of 
an experiment the city plans to publish an 
official report at the end of the first 12 or 18 
months of the program outlining the tech- 
niques developed, the method of financing, and 
the part played by the citizens advisory com- 
mittee in the development of a program. 


Toward Urban Redevelopment 


Three large cities are taking steps toward 
uiban redevelopment. The city council of 
Kansas City, Missouri, on October 1 adopted 
an urban redevelopment ordinance (No. 9418) 
which defines “substandard,” “insanitary,” and 
“blighted,” areas and provides that any person, 
firm, or corporation desiring the aid of the city 
in furthering any development plan may peti- 
tion the city council for approval of such a 
plan. The city plan commission then holds a 
public hearing and submits a recommendation 
to the city council. Improvements may be in- 
dustrial and commercial as well as residential. 
The city plan commission must determine that 
the development plan meets certain standards, 
including accord with the master plan of the 
city. The city will acquire property for a re- 
development corporation, but the corporation 
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must pay the entire cost of land acquisition. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota (492,370), recently 
constituted its city planning commission as the 
redevelopment commission of that city. State 
enabling legislation permitting the change also 
allows the city to acquire and clear land for 
redevelopment purposes and to sell or lease it to 
neighborhood redevelopment corporations. Tax 
delinquent land acquired by the city may also 
be turned over to a redevelopment corporation. 
The neighborhood redevelopment corporation 
can exercise eminent domain to acquire 40 
per cent of the property within a particular 
neighborhood after 60 per cent of the land has 
already been acquired for option. Consideration 
is also being given to the redevelopment of 
industrial areas. 

Philadelphia recently established a redevelop- 
ment authority following passage of enabling 
legislation by the state. The authority may ac- 
quire land by eminent domain and sell or lease 
it for public or private redevelopment. The 
redevelopment authority may also borrow money 
in its own name and receive grants from the 
federal or state governments as well as loans 
or appropriations from the city government. 


Salary and Job Classification 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, recently adopted a 
technical committee’s salary and job classifica- 
tion report covering 6,000 city employees in 
350 classes of positions. The report provides 
for regular annual pay increases until the em- 
ployee reaches the maximum salary for his class. 
Immediate increases of $30 per month were 
given policemen and firemen, bringing their 
maximum monthly salary to $210. All pay 
increases are retroactive to January, 1945, and 
all persons receiving less than their maximum 
pay are advanced one step. 


Business License Taxes 


Redondo Beach, California (17,036), derives 
24 per cent of its general fund revenues from 
business licenses, a per capita yield of $2.19. 
California cities under 10,000 population with 
high per capita yields from business license 
taxes during 1943-44 are Culver City, $1.53; 
Napa, $1.77; Paso Robles, $2.50; San Luis 
Obispo, $1.99; San Rafael, $1.60; and Torrance 
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$1.64. Huntington Beach, in the 10,000 to 
25,000 population group, had a per capita yield 
from business licenses of $2.52, and Fresno, 
in the population group over 50,000, had a 
yield of $2.51. Illustrative of license rate 
schedules is that of Culver City where the tax 
is $6 a year on gross receipts of $5,000 or less; 
25 cents on each additional $1,000 of gross re- 
ceipts up to $100,000; and 10 cents for each 
additional $1,000 of gross receipts over $100,090. 


Installs Modern Accounting System 


Austin, Texas (87,930), has completely re- 
vised its accounting procedures, converting the 
general accounting setup to machine accounting 
and adopting certain standard classifications, in- 
cluding the general city classification recom- 
mended by the Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation, the electric utility accounting system 
recommended by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and the standard classification for water 
utilities recommended by the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utility Commissioners. 
Other improvements include the adoption of a 
central payroll and timekeeping system, a com- 
bination appropriation, expenditure, and en- 
cumbrance ledger; a work order system for all 
force account work; a unit tax ledger card 
system for real estate taxes with a complete 
tax history of each parcel on a single card; a 
stub accounting plan for personal property 
taxes; and accounting control for the total as- 
sessments of land and buildings as well as for 
the amounts of taxes. 


Voters Approve Most Bond Issues 


About 90 per cent of the $200,000,000 pro- 
posed state and local bond issues were approved 
on November 6, according to The Bond Buyer. 
San Francisco’s $20,000,000 airport bond issue 
was the largest single municipal item approved 
by the voters. Other major items approved in- 
clude: Columbus, Ohio, $8,700,000, for sewers, 
sewage plant, recreation facilities, and street im- 
provements; Dayton, Ohio, $8,500,000 for street, 
sewer, bridge, and park improvements; Middle- 
town, Ohio, $2,035,000 for sewers, streets, and 
fire and police alarm systems; Hamilton, Ohio, 
$2,676,000 for postwar improvements, Elyria, 


Ohio, $1,175,000 for waterworks; Lima, Ohio, 
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$371,000 for incinerator and airport; and Rich- 
mond, California (on November 20), $3,850,000 
for a new auditorium, city hall, hall of justice, 
and library. Dayton also approved an increase 
in the tax levy for current expenses, while a 
similar proposal was defeated in Columbus. 

Fort Worth, Texas, voters on October 2 ap- 
proved $22,800,000 in bonds for streets, airports, 
water and sewer improvements, parks and play- 
grounds, museum, and police station. An aver- 
age of 6,170 votes was cast for the 10 bond 
issues and 2,320 against. 

Bond issues defeated were: $500,000 airport 
bonds in Dayton; $150,000 airport bonds in 
Middletown; $350,000 for city hall in Lima; 
$2,150,000 for hospital and health center, swim- 
ming pool, and incinerator in Toledo; and 
$800,000 for hospital and lighting system in 
Newark, Ohio. 

State and municipal bond issues during the 
first ten months of 1945 aggregated $688,675,- 
000, according to The Bond Buyer, an increase 
of more than 20 per cent over 1944 and more 
than 50 per cent over 1943, poorest year for 
this type of financing since World War I. The 
largest single item approved on November 6 
was a $50,000,000 state bond issue for postwar 
programs in Pennsylvania. 


Training in Labor Relations 


Cornell University at Ithaca, New York, on 
November 1 opened the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, the first in- 
stitution of its kind in the country. The school 
offers a four-year course for those who look for- 
ward to a professional career in industrial and 
labor relations. Training includes an internship 
program in both an industrial personnel office 
and a labor union organization, and it is hoped 
also to provide some experience in government 
service. Graduate work in this fie:\d may eventu- 
ally be offered, probably in cooperation with the 
school of business and public administration 
which will open in 1946. 


Add Fluorine to Water Supply 


Evanston, Illinois (65,380), and Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin (40,638), recently began the practice 
of adding fluorine to the city water supply. In 
Evanston the health department, the state health 
department, and the Zoller Memorial Dental 


Clinic at the University of Chicago will make 
a 15-year study to determine whether the addi- 
tion of fluorine to water will protect teeth from 
decay. Mouth x-rays will be made of all chil- 
dren in the 6-to-8 and 12-to-14 age groups. A 
1939 study showed that children in Evanston, 
Oak Park, and Waukegan, who got their drink- 
ing water from the lake had two and one-half 
times as much dental decay as the children in 
Aurora, Joliet, and Elgin where water comes 
from artesian wells and contains one part per 
million of fluorine. In Sheboygan the health 
department will make periodic reports to the 
city council and will seek the cooperation of 
educational and scientific institutions. Similar 
studies are under way in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and Newburgh, New York. 


City Uses Leaf Loader 


Pleasant Ridge, Michigan (3,391), has re- 
cently put into operation a commercially built 
vacuum leaf loader (see photo below). This 
machine consists of a 30-inch belt-driven fan 
run by a water-cooled gasoline engine mounted 
on a two-wheel trailer. An oversize wire-mesh 
box is built on a five-yard city truck thus allow- 
ing large quantities to be loaded with a mini- 
mum of trips to the city dump. Best used 
when leaves are dry, the machine will also pick 
up sand, dirt, small sticks, and stones from 
the gutter. Normally operated by one or two 
men, the machine relieves city workers from 
back-breaking manual leaf loading. An experi- 
mental model, the machine will be overhauled 
to reverse the position of the fan and motor 
in order to eliminate the right angle in the ejec- 
tor pipe. The intake pipe will be placed on the 
left-hand 
side. Other 
cities with 
leaf loaders 
are Ann Ar- 
bor, Kala- 
mazoo, and 
Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; 
Columbus, 
Georgia; 
and Grand 
Junction, 
Colorado. 
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Some New Ordinances 


Knoxville, Tennessee, has just published a 
new city code of ordinances which constitutes 
the first revision and codification of general 
ordinances since 1891. . . . The National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers recently mailed 
to city attorneys a copy of a proposed model 
airport zoning ordinance prepared by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The CAA, upon 
request of a municipality, will Send a technical 
representative to assist the city in adapting the 
model ordinance to their own local problems. 
. . . A zoning ordinance recently adopted by 
Henrico County, Virginia, sets up special dis- 
tricts for agriculture and airports, in addition 
to those for residences, business, and industry. 
No airport can be established in the county 
except in an airport district. . . . Philadelphia 
has adopted an ordinance providing for the in- 
spection of all public eating and drinking places, 
including the inspection of food, drink, and 
other commodities served, and requiring health 
certificates for all persons who handle any food 
or drink furnished the public. 


Contractor Builds Incinerator, Leases to City 


Culver City, California (estimated 14,000), 
has received bids for the construction of an 
incinerator to handle combustible rubbish. The 
incinerator will be built on city-owned land by 
a contractor who will own the plant and lease 
it to the city at a specified monthly amount. 
The incinerator, which will have a capacity of 
four tons per hour for 24 hours daily continu- 
ous operation, will be operated by the city. 
The lease-contract arrangement gives the city 
a series of options to purchase the plant at 
one-year intervals for a period of ten years, the 
price decreasing each year. The plan used by 
the city in financing makes it possible to have 
an incinerator without floating a bond issue or 
making a large capital outlay. 


State Aid for Local Airports 


Minnesota cities will receive $850,000 in 
state aid for airport development from a 
$2,000,000 fund set up by the 1945 legislature. 
Additional aid will come from this fund as the 
state aeronautics commissioner makes grants up 


| December 


to $5,000 to remedy unsafe runways on mu- 
nicipal airports. Duluth was recently allocated 
$88,000 to complete existing war emergency 
airports. Tennessee cities are planning their 
airport facilities with the aid of the state bureau 
of aeronautics which finances the survey, grad- 
ing, and other preliminary activities. State 
experts in the various fields assist city off- 
cials in determining airport needs. Some 20 
cities have already taken advantage of this 
state financial and technical aid. 


Regulating Parking Lots 


A Detroit parking lot ordinance forbidding 
the subleasing of a parking lot, or portion 
thereof, for selling purposes unless inside a 
permanent building, has been upheld by the 
Michigan Supreme Court in People v. Litain 
(June 29, 1945). The court overruled the de- 
fendant, a licensed parking lot operator, who 
sublet part of his lot to hawkers and vendors. 
The court held that parking lots are necessary 
in large cities and therefore should be regulated 
by the city to protect the public welfare. 


City Signs Union Agreement 


Willmar, Minnesota (7,623), recently con- 
cluded a city-union agreement recognizing the 
union as the representative for all classified 


employees except those in “appointive posi- | 


tions.” The standard work week is reduced 
from 48 to 44 hours, with pay at time and 
one-half for work after eight hours per day, 
44 hours per week, and for all holiday labor. 
The agreement also raises vacation leave from 
one to two weeks, and establishes sick leave 
to be accumulated at the rate of one day per 
month, with a maximum of 50 days. 


Dual Disposal of Garbage and Sewage 


The suburban development of Crestview on 
the outskirts of Kansas City, Missouri, is the 
first community to prohibit garbage cans. Food 
wastes produced at the kitchen sink are put 
through electric food waste grinders and dis- 
charged into the sewerage system. Such grind- 
ers are in use in homes in more than 300 
cities; successful operation has been reported 
during the past decade. Sewage treatment 
plants constructed during the past 10 years 
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in at least eight cities are equipped for dual 
disposal of garbage and sewage, with grinding 
of the garbage in central grinding stations. 
These cities are: Findlay, Ohio; Flint, Mich- 
igan; Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; Goshen, New 
York; Lansing, Michigan; Marion, Indiana; 
Midland, Michigan; and Rock Island, Illinois. 
The use of home grinders will increase slowly 
for the next decade or more; when this process 
is used by a comparatively large portion of the 
families in any community, the capacity of 
existing treatment plants in many cities may 
have to be enlarged. The slight increase in 
volume of sewage flow should require no in- 
crease in sewer sizes. Dual disposal of gar- 
bage and sewage, however, would eliminate 
garbage collection and disposal services and, 
according to Morris M. Cohn, editor of Sewage 
Works Engineering, would mark the “begin- 
ning of high standards of convenience and 
sanitation in the American home.” 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Columbus, Ohio (306,087), recently adopted 
an ordinance providing for vacations for em- 
ployees returning to the city service following 
their discharge from military service. Newark, 
New Jersey (429,760), has established a mu- 
nicipal employees’ accident compensation bu- 
reau, and has adopted an ordinance licensing 
automatic amusement devices and distributors 
of such games. In Canton, Ohio (108,401), 
the city council has provided for the issuance 
of permits and posting of security bonds by 
persons soliciting subscriptions for magazines 
and books. Marysville, Ohio (4,037), recently 
passed an ordinance providing for the installa- 
tion of parking meters in the business district. 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania (66,668), recently 
passed. an ordinance providing overtime pay for 
firemen and permitting payment for work on 
off-days and vacation leave which has been 
abandoned because of the manpower shortage. 











Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


. . TENNESSEE (111,580). City 
Manager. Newly elected council desires 
an experienced manager by January 1. Probable 
salary $10,000. Caswell Walker is mayor. 

STAUNTON, VIRGINIA (13,337) City Manager. 
W. L. Hall, city manager since 1935, has re- 
signed to enter private business. Council de- 
sires executive ability. Salary to depend upon 
qualifications. William A. Grubert, mayor. 

PittspurG, Texas (2,916). City Manager. 
New manager city with charter adopted in Octo- 
ber. Council desires either experience as man- 
ager or assistam, manager. $2,400 to $3,600. 
J. D. Bass, mayor. 

Lonc Beacu, New York (9,036). City Man- 
ager. New city council elected in November in- 
tends to start manager plan January 1. City 
has summer population of 30,000. Approximate 
salary $7,500. Send application to Councilman 
Ralph B. Weiss, 50 West Walnut Street. 

Otp Town, MAINE (7,688). City Manager. 
New city council inaugurating manager plan in- 
tends to make selection by January 1. Probable 
salary $5,000. Send application to city clerk. 

SARASOTA, FLorIDA (11,141). City Manager. 
New manager city with recently elected council. 


Send applications to City Clerk J. E. Richards. 
Minimum salary $6,000. 

PreSQUE IsLE, MAINE (7,939). City Manager. 
Mark A. Trafton, city manager since 1935, is 
resigning because of ill health. Council desires 
engineering and previous manager experience. 
Salary $4,500 to $5,500. Send applications to 
city council. 

Carey, OuI0 (2,984). City Manager. Desires 
previous manager and engineering experience. 
Salary $3,500 to $5,000. Send applications to 
B. M. Bachar, councilman-elect, 616 East Find- 
lay Street. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Operating adminis- 
trator and staff service administrator, $6,230- 
$8,750. Duties and minimum qualifications are 
set forth in recruiting circular No. 8, issued on 
November 21, 1945. Appointments will be war 
service appointments. Written tests are not re- 
quired. Application forms may be obtained at 
any first- or second-class post office or from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

SocraL ScreNcE ResearcH Councit. Fellow- 
ships and Awards for 1946-47. Postdoctoral re- 
search training fellowships ($1,800 if single, 
$2,500 if married); grants-in-aid-of research 
($1,000); and demobilization awards (amount 
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indefinite) to veterans with Ph.D. degree or 
having outstanding record as advanced graduate 
students. Application forms available from 
Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, except 
for demobilization award write Secretary for 
Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH AsSOcIATION. Fel- 
lowships, $1,800 for 12 months. Applicants must 
have completed the requirements of a master’s 
or doctor’s degree in the field of state and local 
government, except for the preparation of a re- 
quired thesis. Fellows will work in a citizen 
research agency. For further information write 
the Association, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 

YONKERS, NEw York (142,598). City Man- 
ager. New council elected November 6 desires 
applications from men with previous manager 
experience. Salary $12,000 to $15,000. Send 
applications to Curtiss E. Frank, mayor. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Men with city man- 
ager and utility management experience de- 
sired for service with United States Group 
Control Council in Germany and Austria, and 
the military government in Japan and Korea. 
For more information write the Special Re- 
cruitment Section, Department of State, Room 
1834, Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


GERALD E. ARNOLD, lieutenant colonel in the 
United States Public Health Service during the 
war, and formerly chief of the water purification 
department in San Francisco, was recently ap- 
pointed assistant city manager of San Diego, 
California. 

Epcar W. Bio, formerly assistant manager 
of Ames, Iowa, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Redwood City, California. 

CoMMANDER H. H. Crow, who was in the 
Navy for the past four years, has returned to 
his city manager post at Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan. 

Georce A. Hicut, formerly Texas state au- 
ditor, has been appointed city manager of Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. 

E. E. Hunter, manager of Cleburne, Texas, 
1933-38, and member of the state legislature, 
1933-37, is the new city manager at Goose 
Creek, Texas. 

Homer A. Hunter, assistant city manager of 
Dallas, Texas, was recently appointed city man- 
ager of Lubbock, Texas. 

E. A. IncHAm, formerly city manager of 
Coronado, 1928-37, and of Glendale, 1937-45, 
was recently appointed city manager of Alham- 
bra, California. 

SEYMOUR JuSTEMA, formerly city manager of 
Grand Haven, Michigan, 1935-43, and Westview, 
Pennsylvania, 1944-45, was recently appointed 
city superintendent of Charlotte, Michigan. 


Major W. C. Kanto, on leave for the past 
three years to the armed forces, has returned to 
his city manager position at Norton, Virginia. 

Louis D. Ketsey, former member of the 
United States Maritime Commission, has been 
appointed the first city manager of Milwaukie, 
Oregon. 

CHARLES L. LINEBACK, director of safety for 
Kingsport, Tennessee, for 12 years, has become 
chief of police of Wilmette, Illinois, succeeding 
Theo E. Hall who is on a special assignment in 
Germany with the War Department. 

Ernest G. LITTLETON, was promoted from 
director of law to be city manager of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

Cot. Harotp H. Martin, formerly with the 
Los Angeles Water and Power Department, was 
recently appointed city manager of Ontario, 
California. 

L. E. Orson, formerly mayor of Glendale, 
California, and more recently the Washington 
representative of the League of California Cities, 
has been appointed city manager of San Lean- 
dro, California. 

J. F. Parxinson, formerly city manager of 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, 1941-42, and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 1942-45, has been appointed city 
manager of Bay City, Michigan. 

CapTAIN Davin D. Row Lanps, recently re- 
turned from Germany, formerly treasurer and 
collector at Downers Grove, Illinois, has been 
appointed planning assistant in the city man- 
ager’s office at Wichita, Kansas. 

GEORGE SCHMID, formerly assistant town en- 
gineer of Kearny, New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed assistant city engineer of Royal Oak, 
Michigan. 

Grorce C. SHANNON, a lieutenant in the 
Navy and formerly with the city of Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed the first city manager 
of Lynwood, California. 

AnprREW C. Swan, formerly deputy collector 
of internal revenue, was recently appointed town 
manager of Blaine, Maine. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 42. B. S. degree. Was city engineer 
and then city manager of an Ohio city for 10 
years. Served in United States Corps of Engi- 
neers with the rank of major. Available Jan- 
uary 1. N-J. 

Age 44. Attended Lehigh University, fol- 
lowed by public administration course at Syra- 
cuse University. Was superintendent of public 
works and later city manager of a small Vir- 
ginia city from 1938 to 1941. Served as post 
engineer of a United States Army Hospital 
with rank of major. Interested in manager posi- 
tion in city 10,000 to 25,000 population or 
position of assistant manager in large eastern 
city. Available February 1. N-I. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














MUNICIPAL RECREATION ADMINISTRATION. 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. De- 
cember, 1945. 516pp. $7.50 (with cor- 
respondence course $35). 

This second edition incorporates new ma- 
terial and brings up to date the first edition 
issued in 1940. This volume is one of a series 
of eight in the municipal management series 
published by ICMA for the Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration. 


VETERANS’ INFORMATION CENTERS; A SurR- 
VEY OF THEIR OPERATIONS AND SERVICES. 
By John K. Gurwell. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
December, 1945. 49pp. $1.50. 

This report contains detailed information on 
veterans’ information centers, especially those 
operated by local governments, in more than 150 
cities, based on a questionnaire survey made by 
PuBLIc MANAGEMENT. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION AND SIMPLICA- 
TION OF Los ANGELES MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT MACHINERY. J. L. Jacobs & Company, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. July, 1945. 13pp 

Aspects oF ARMY Depot ADMINISTRATION. By 
Schuyler D. Hoslett. The American Historical 
Company, Inc., 80-90 Eighth Avenue, New 
York City. 87 pp. $2. 

How To ORGANIZE A LocaL CoUNCIL OF VETER- 
ANS’ AFFAIRS AND A VETERANS’ COUNSELING 
CENTER. State Office of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Lansing, Michigan. 1945. Unpaged. 

LECTURES ON ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION. 
Graduate School, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 1945. 76pp. 
50 cents. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF YoUR GOVERNMENT. By 
Harold D. Smith. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street; New York 
18. 179pp. $2.50. 

PRODUCTION: WARTIME ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
THE RECONVERSION OUTLOOK. By J. A. Krug. 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 
October, 1945. 113pp. 

STATE VETERANS’ ProcraAms. Council of State 
Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. October, 1945. 52pp. $1. 


EDUCATION 


ScHOOL EXPENDITURES IN WAR AND PEAceE. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 
Association. Entire issue October, 1945. 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FINANCE 
Business Lic—eNSE TAxeES—A Mayor Poren- 


TIAL SOURCE OF MUNICIPAL REVENUE. By 
Malcolm M. Davisson. League of California 


Cities, Hotel Senator, Sacramento. 1945. 
72pp. $1. 

City oF MILWAUKEE’S STOREHOUSES AND 
Storerooms. By Albert Pleydell. Citizens 
Bureau of Milwaukee, 125 East Wells Street, 
Milwaukee 2. 1945. 43pp. 

COMPARATIVE TAX RATES IN OREGON CITIES. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. 1945. 10pp. 

NATIONAL Directory oF ComMMopiITy SPECIFI- 
cATIONS. By National Bureau of Standards. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. June 30, 1945. Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion M178. 1,311pp. $4. 

SALEs TAX AND OTHER Excises. By Roy G. 
and Gladys C. Blakey. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1945. 216pp. $3. 


FIRE 


Fire Losses 1n Canapa, 1944. Department of 
Insurance, Dominion of Canada, Ottawa. 
1945. 25pp. 

Fire Protection Ovutsip—E MunIcIpAL Boun- 
DARIES IN PENNSYLVANIA. By Eugenia Kim- 
mel. Institute of Local Government, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 1945. 25pp. $1. 

Fires IN HospitAts AND INSTITUTIONS. Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10. 48pp. 50 cents. 

REPORT ON FrrE DEPARTMENT. Boston Finance 
Commission, 24 School Street, Boston 8. No- 
vember 7, 1945. 18pp. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH Practice Inpices 1943-44. American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. 1945. 87pp. 
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HOUSING 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL PRO- 
VISIONS OF STATE URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION. National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D. C. October, 1945. 74pp. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Hovusinec. City 
Clerk, Durham, North Carolina. April, 1945. 

URBAN REDEVELOPMENT LEGISLATION IN THE 
Unitep States; A CoMPARATIVE ANALYSIS. 
By Edward B. Wilkens. American Society 
of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1945. 7 pp. $2. 


PERSONNEL 


Group HEALTH INSURANCE AND SICK BENEFIT 
PLANS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Helen 
Baker and Dorothy Dahl. Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 89pp. $1.50. 

HANDBOOK FOR EmMpLoyEES. City Clerk’s Office, 
City Hall, Los Angeles. 1945. 43pp. 

Key To MuNICcIPAL CIvIL SERVICE IN PORTLAND, 
OrEGON. Municipal Reference Library, 310 
City Hall, Portland 4. 1945. 32pp. 


PLANNING 


BUILDING THE Future City. Edited by Robert 
B. Mitchell. Entire issue of The Annals, No- 
vember, 1945. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 4. $2. 

Community AcTION For LocaL SELF DEVELOP- 
MENT. State Planning Board, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. July, 1945. 40pp. 

An Economic SURVEY OF THE Los ANGELES 
AREA. By Frank L. Kidner and Philip Neff. 
The Haynes Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 7, 1945. 151pp. $2. 

Music MEmoriALs WILL SERVE THE CAUSE OF 
Peace. Music Council of America, 410 South 
Michigan, Chicago 5. 1945. 8pp. 

PLANNING, 1945. Part 1. American Society of 
Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 1945. 82pp. $1.50. 

PLANNING LEGISLATION—1945. American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. October, 1945. 22pp. $1. 

SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS FOR THE CITY OF 
Homewoop, ALABAMA. Alabama State Plan- 
ning Board, 711 High Street, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 1945. 21pp. 

(1) War BETWEEN CITIES FoR BASING PoINTSs 
IN STEEL INDUSTRY. 14pp. 50 cents. (2) 
New York BUSINESS IN THE NATIONAL 
Economy. 33pp. $1. (3) STREAMLINING A 
City For INDUSTRY. 6pp. 25 cents. (4) SELL- 
ING A City To INDusTRY. 10pp. 40 cents. By 
Herbert S. Swan, Industrial Consultant, 299 
Broadway, New York City 7. 1945. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


(1) DESIGNED STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY AND 
FEEDER Roaps. 2pp. (2) DersiGNep STAND- 


ARDS FOR NATIONAL INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS. 
4pp. Adopted August 1 by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. Free 
on request to the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

PROBABLE VOLUME OF PosTWAR CONSTRUCTION. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. 58pp. 10 cents. 

A ProposAL TO FACILITATE BUILDING CODE 
PREPARATION AND REVISION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS COMMUNITIES. Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Taxpayers Association, 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8. 1945. 8pp. 

Pusitic LicgHTING Practice. American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1945. 10pp. $1.50. 


RECREATION 


DecaTuR LONG-RANGE RECREATION PLAN. Ala- 
bama State Planning Board, 711 High Street, 
Montgomery 5, Alabama. 1945. 25pp. 

PARKS, BEACHES, AND RECREATION FACILITIES 
FOR Los ANGELES County. Haynes Founda- 
tion, 2324 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 7. 
1945. 18 pp. 

RECREATION PLAN FOR TOLEDO, OHIO. By Na- 
tional Recreation Association, Toledo Council 
of Social Agencies, 406 Toledo Trust Building, 
Toledo 4. November, 1945. 93pp. 

SCARSDALE RECREATION SuRVEY 1945. By Wil- 
liam Lescade, Village Clerk, Scarsdale, New 
York. 1945. 7ipp. $1. 

YoutH CENTERS; AN APPRAISAL AND A LOOK 
AHEAD. Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1945. 34pp. 


TRAFFIC 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC, CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS. 
Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic Con- 
trol, Inc., Saugatuck, Fairfield County, 
Connecticut. 1945. 139pp. 

PaRKWAY TRANSIT LINES IN THE CENTRAL 
Bustness District. Central Business Dis- 
trict Association, 354 S. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 13. 1945. 26pp. 


UTILITIES 


Crvit AVIATION AND THE NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
By Civil Aeronautics Administration. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1945. 159pp. 55 cents. 

FuTuURE MANAGEMENT OF THREE CItTy-OWNED 
Utimities. Seattle Municipal League, 316 
Marion Building, Seattle. 1945. 4pp. 

PURIFYING PENNSYLVANIA’S STREAMS. Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, Inc., 1315 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 7. October, 1945. 25pp. 

STREAM POLLUTION IN TENNESSEE. Stream 
Pollution Study Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 
1945. 156pp. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
The International City Managers’ Association 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends 
with suggestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by depart- 
ment heads in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best 
administrative practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with 
the public. 1940. 50 pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising 
administration. Revised edition, 1943. 75 pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between 
racial, religious, and national groups. 1944. 20pp. 50 cents. 


Governmental Data for Small Council-Manager Cities. Personnel, financial, and 
utility data for 126 cities under 5,000. 1944. 28pp. $1.50. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1939. 60pp. Supplementary 
checklist of 266 suggested items—for the report. 1940. 18pp. Both, $1.50. 


Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1945. 16pp. $1.00. 
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What’s the Postwar Picture 
for Public Utilities? 


N authoritative study of JOHN BAUER (originally 
appearing as a series of articles in the NATIONAL 
MUNICIPAL REVIEW), based on a nation-wide survey, 
analyzes the steady march toward organization and opera- 
tion on a metropolitan regional basis, forecasts peacetime 
needs and problems, suggests patterns for future utility 


districts. 
Postwar Planning for 
Metropolitan Utilities 


(Single copy 25c, four for $1; ten for $2) 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING Co. 


McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus- 
McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, 
Reports, Designs, Appraisals, 
Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY MO., 107 W. Linwood Blvd. 





THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and 
public groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, and 
municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields ° 


Laboratory 
STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16 


Valuations 





CHURCHILL-FULMER 
ASSOCIATES 
Comprehensive City Planning 
Economic Analysis 
Community Planning 
Large Scale Housing 


Brochure Upon Request 
19 West 44th St. New York 18, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AIRPORT 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
AIRPORTS 
MEMORIAL AIRPARKS 


Preliminary Surveys 
Location — Design 
Construction Supervision 
Airport Management 


2131 Penna. Ave. N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 














BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification. Electric Lighting Power Plants, Valua- 
tions. Special Investigations. Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black WN. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 


R. E. Lawrence C. |. Dodd B. F. Steves €E. L. Filby 
W. L. Patterson F.M. Veatch H. F. Lutz R. D. Woodson 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 





HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 


City Planners — Civil Engineers — 


Landscape Architects 


Comprehensive City Plans * Zoning Plans 

and Ordinances ¢ Expert Testimony in Zon- 

ing Cases @ Land Subdivision ¢ Complete 

Service on Large-Scale Housing Projects * 
Park Design 


317 North Eleventh St. St. Louis, Mo. 





ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electric Light, Power — Natural Gas 


202 Fairfax Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 


Fire Alarm Specialists 
Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 
applying. 
Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS— REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of 

Municipalities for Local Tax Purposes. 

Illustrated brochure and moving picture 
film upon request. 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 
McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
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The First National Bank, Chicago—like thousands of other banks throughout 
the nation—speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 


0. Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
. have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
J Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 


and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 
B ; 4 h as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 
urroug Ss Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
IN MACHINES , , : . a 
IN COUNSEL accounting machines—and matching each need with the specific 
IN SERVICE type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 
big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 














KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT SERIES 


Eight Practical Manuals for Municipal Administrators 


“I consider your manuals out- 
standing in their respective 
fields and of enormous prac- 
tical value to anyone wishing 
to understand fully the highly 
technical side of municipal 
administration.” — Lent D. 
UPSON, Director, School of 
Public Affairs and Social 
Work, Wayne University. 














Local Planning Administration. 1941. 699pp. Municipal Fire Administration. 1942. 666pp. 

Municipal Finance Administration. 1941. 424pp. Municipal Public Works Administration. 1941. 393pp. 
Municipal Personnel Administration. 1942. 429pp. Municipal Recreation Administration. 1945. 516pp. 
Municipal Police Administration. 1943. 53lpp. Technique of Municipal Administration. 1945. 556pp. 


The wartime shortage of manpower and revenues places a heavy burden on 
municipal officials and employees in carrying on their day-to-day work. For practical 
assistance these eight up-to-date manuals are a gold-mine of the best practices that have 
been developed in each field of municipal administration. Specific illustrations and 
suggestions show how various techniques can be applied to particular situations. 


Each of these eight manuals has been proved by the severe 
test of hard use. Over a thousand city officials have used 
these manuals in training courses or as reference handbooks, 
and several universities have adopted them as texts for their 
government courses, 


A most valuable feature is that the books are kept up-to-date by frequent revisions. 
All of them either have been issued or revised since 1940. They are truly up-to-the- 
minute guides to the best administrative thought and practice. 


Clothbound, $7.50 each, postpaid. Complete set $55. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 

















Buy U. S. Victory Bonds 























